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of Commons, he wrote to the Queen (June 17, 1867):
" It was a conspiration des salons, but powerfully equipped.
When all was ripe The Times thundered." His first letter
(February 26, 1868) as Prime Minister to the Queen must
be unique of its kind:
Mr Disraeli with his humble duty to your Majesty,
He ventures to express his sense of your Majesty's most
gracious kindness to him, and of the high honour which your
Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer on him.
He can only offer devotion.
It will be his delight and duty to render the transaction of
affairs as easy to your Majesty as possible, and in smaller
matters he hopes he may succeed in this; but he ventures
to trust that in the great affairs of State your Majesty will
deign not to withhold from him the benefit of your Majesty's
guidance.
Your Majesty's life has been passed in constant com-
munion with great men, and the knowledge and manage-
ment of important transactions. Even if your Majesty were
not gifted with those great abilities which all now acknow-
ledge, this rare and choice experience must give your
Majesty an advantage in judgment which few living persons,
and probably no living Prince, can rival.
He, whom your Majesty has so highly preferred, presumes
to trust to your Majesty's condescension in this behalf.1
After this missive of respectful devotion there came
another, dated on the same day, containing recommenda-
tions for appointments to office. He proposed Ward Hunt
as Chancellor of the Exchequer:
Mr Ward Hunt's appearance is rather remarkable, but
anything but displeasing. He is more than six feet four
inches in stature, but does not look so tall from his propor-
tionate breadth; like St Peter's, no one is at first aware of his
dimensions. But he has the sagacity of the elephant as well
as the form.
1 The Letters of Queen Victoria^ Second Series, i, 505.